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‘What Should Teachers Know About 
The English Language? 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


“Most people rank use of good gram- 
mar and correct pronunciation as the 
top characteristic of a well-educated 
person. Of 40,000 people polled recent- 
ly, seven out of every ten put these 
points first. Second on the list was the 
ability to meet people, and third was 
the ability to say what you mean.” 

The quotation is from the Kiplinger 
Changing Times for September, 1956. 
Most teachers of English would rate 
“the ability to say what you mean” 
above mastery of good grammar and 
correct pronunciation. But this is a mi- 
nor point: the thing all teachers should 
never forget is that the general public 
regards the development of skill in the 
use of the language as of central im- 
portance in education. 

How is skill in the use of the language 
to be acquired? Primarily through long 
contact with English of good quality. 
A child who is to learn to use his lan- 
guage effectively will need long famili- 
arity with effective English. The spoken 
English he hears will be largely that of 
his home, his community, television, 
and the movies. The schools can influ- 
ence his reading more than his hearing. 
Clearly he should be given a great deal 
of English of good quality to read. In 
the main his reading should be in the 
English of his own time. It should be a 
little difficult in vocabulary, style and 
subject matter—but not too difficult. 
These are rather obvious generalizations. 

What about teaching the child how to 
analyze the language he is learning to 
use? Some analysis seems inevitable. 
How can a child be expected to get 
his verb forms right in sentences such 
as there isn’t any grass and there aren’t 
any trees without the help of a little 
analysis? How can he learn to spell 
dizzy and busy, or ate and eight, with- 
out giving some attention to basic reali- 
ties of English sounds and spelling? A 
neighbor’s fourth-grade child, writing 
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RALPH B. LONG 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


a paragraph or two on the floor in front 
of me, asks how to spell [haf]. | te!l 
her h-a-l-f, and she answers that she 
wants the [haf] of | have to keep my 
room clean. | say h-a-v-e, and she tells 
me that spells [hav], not [haf]. Child- 
ren are perceptive, and they would like 
to find order and system in their world 
where they can. Language is important 
to them, and interesting to them also. 
Language is systematic, but the system 
is complex and anomalies exist alona- 
side what follows the system. Syntax, 
inflection, word formation, phonetics, 
and orthography must all be taken into 
account; and sometimes they pull against 
each other. Thus news has the form of 
a plural but is actually a quantifiable, 
so that instead of many news we say 
much news; and have is pronounced 
like half before to but retains its basic 
spelling. Children will have to learn 
many things about language: surely it 
would be better in every way if they 
learned these things within a coherent 
system, even though the outlines of the 
total system became apparent only fo- 
ward the end of their study. 

What about correcting the child? Sev- 
eral principles should be kept in mind. 
The best English for practically all con- 
versational use, and for a great deal of 
correspondence as well, is comfortable 
informal English, not formal English. No 
child should be encouraged to talk like 
a book. No teacher should talk like a 
book. It is no less than fantastic to re- 
ject contractions, for example. Are we 
not disturbing you? is out of place in 
oractically all face-to-face spoken Eng- 
lish: aren’t we disturbing you? is much 
more appropriate. Probably the stand- 
ards of formal styles should be wholly 
ignored until near or at the end of high 
school. 

It would be better to give up the 
cherished elegancies of schoolma‘am 
English. Why should fifth-graders be 


taught to use shall? In all but the most 
formal American English shall is dead 
except in questions asking the person 
spoken to for a decision—as, for exam- 
ple, in shall we sit near the back? Why 
should permissive may be insisted on? 
Above all, why should may be encour- 
aged even where it suggests not a polite 
recognition of the status of the person 
spoken to, as in may | leave now? and 
I'll come along if | may, but a rather 
graceless explicit notice of the speaker's 
own position of authority, as in you may 
leave now? why should schoo! English 
be ““whomogenized’’—to use a term bor- 
rowed from a recent letter to the editor 
in Time? One of the best British gram- 
mars for foreigners says that the form 
whom has not been used in unaffected 
spoken English in four hundred years. 
Why should children be taught the un- 
comfortable telephone formula this is 
she, and made to put nominatives in 
blanks in sentences which end up as fell 
Peggy to wait if it is she at the door 
and even, incredible though it seems, | 
thought your sister was she in the blue 
dress? When schoolma’ams and texts 
set themselves against the clear drift 
of the language in this way, they weak- 
en their own position. 

Correction of matters of dialect should 
be avoided as much as possible. Every 
teacher should be quite clear on the 
point that all dialects are acceptable 
when those who use them use them 
well. The advice of the old Virginian 
who thirty years ago told the students 
in his University of Texas classes in Eng- 
lish that they should talk like their kin- 
folk and be proud to talk like them, 
was good advice. Not always like their 
kinfolk, of course: when the speech. of 
the parents is distinct from that of the 
community, children will normally adopt 
the speech of the community. The impor- 
tant thing is that schools and teachers 
should deal very gently with matters 
such as these. Education should not 
mean a sharp break with the home and 
the community in manner of speaking. 
Teachers should beware of attacking a 
child’s dialect directly, regardless of 
how rural or low-class or foreign it 
seems. If we amuse each other with our 
pronunciation when we grow up and 
mingle with people of different back- 
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grounds, so much the better. The speak- 
er of Western Pennsylvanian who hears 
a Texan pronounce Bible about as he 
himself pronounces bobble and bauble 
should not expect the Texan to change, 
and the Texan should not ask the Penn- 
sylvanian to distinguish bauble from bob- 
ble. Those who make creek rhyme with 
seek have no reason to feel superior to 
those who make it rhyme with sick, and 
those who end seeing with the final 
sound of sing have no reason to feel 
superior to those who end it with the 
final sound of sin. It is true, of course, 
that from the point of view of the spell- 
ing system it is desirable to rhyme 
creek with seek and to end seeing with 
the sound that terminates sing, but we 
are hardly ready to make over speech 
to match our spelling. It is important 
to remember that effective English can 
be built up with any dialect as its base. 

The positive side of language teach- 
ing is of course the important one. 
Children need to learn to read well. 
They need to know many words. They 
need to know how to make good sen- 
tences, and to punctuate them well, and 
to spell. Teachers should never forget 
that their real objectives are of this kind. 
Correcting children’s English is a delli- 
cate business. If teachers are to attempt 
it, they should know more about the 
structure of the language than many of 
them do. 

The view of the structure of the lan- 
guage given by the texts general!y used 
in our schools is not a satisfactory one: 
let us be frank on this point. Practically 
all specialists in contemporary English 
language are in agreement here. One 
example of bad school grammar will 
have to suffice. Text after text requires 
the student to say that in such a phrase 
as the largest brick building here every 
modifier of the head noun building—the, 
largest, brick, and here—is an adjective. 
What meaning can the word adjective 
have when it is applied to words as un- 
like in normal behavior as these? Ob- 
viously it can mean only that the word 
to which it is applied is attached to a 
noun head, or to a combination of a 
noun head and other modifiers. Is hours 
an adverb then in hours later? Is any- 
thing a verb in informal he hasn’t 
apologized or anything? Is recently a 
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noun in until recently? Specialists in 
language study have been denouncing 
school-grammar part-of-speech analysis 
for a long time now, but the texts seem 
impervious, in the main, to such criti- 
cism. Their treatment of pronunciation 
is often as unsatisfactory as their treat- 
ment of grammar. Children are told that 
they must not run their words together. 
“We should say ‘Don’t you want to go 
with us?’ and not ‘Donchu wanta go 
with us?’ “’ Such advice is completely 
wrong. The spelling donchu is a fairly 
accurate but nonstandard representation 
of the normal pronunciation of don’t you 
here, just as the spelling kweschun is 
a fairly accurate but nonstandard repre- 
sentation of the normal pronunciation 
of the word question. The pronuncia- 
tions represented by donchu and wanta 
are unpleasant if they are given excep- 
tional (and unfavorable) prominence, but 
so are the overprecise pronunciations 
used if the words are not run together. 
Donchu and wanta and gonna are non- 
standard only in the written language. 
The truth about the analysis taught in 
the schools is that for a third of a cen- 
tury it has not kept up with the best 
work done in the field. It has been re- 
garded as a perfect, finished thing—as a 
theology is commonly regarded. Those 
who have made chemistry texts for the 
schools have tried to keep up with the 
times; those who have written analyses 
of the English language apparently have 
not. They show no awareness at all of 
the work of the greatest of all gram- 
marians of English, Poutsma, and very 
little awareness of the work of such 
phoneticians as Jones and Kenyon. 

We must not blame the writers and 
publishers of textbooks too severly. In 
the end, their work is marked off for 
them by the demands of the market. 
Reform should originate not in the text- 
books for the schools but in the colleges 
and universities. It is in the colleges and 
universities that we encounter our real 
problems. 

In the colleges and universities there 
has long been a tendency on the part of 
professors who are not themselves mem- 
bers of faculties of Education to blame 
all the faults of the schools on Educa- 
tion. ““Educationists,”’ it has often been 
Said, are not interested in having our 


teachers learn subject matter: they want 
them to learn Education. This is the rea- 
son many teachers who know practically 
nothing about the English language as a 
systematic thing devil their children on 
matters which should be let alone and 
do not, and cannot, help the children 
where help is really needed. 

There is some truth in this explana- 
tion. Human nature being what it is, 
most of us tend to think that students 
who are working under us will benefit 
from our kind of subject matter and 
might well cut corners where other 
kinds are concerned. Some professors 
of English tend to recommend too many 
courses in English, some professors of 
Education tend to recommend too many 
courses in Education. And professors of 
Education are generally better politi- 
cians than professors of English, chiefly 
because they are closer to realities and 
less interested in unpopulated ivory 
towers. 

The rea! trouble has been in the De- 
partments of English. Throughout rough- 
ly the first half of this century advanced 
training in English language was normal- 
ly historical in character. Those of us 
who came through it took courses in Old 
and Middle English, Gothic, Old Iceland- 
ic, Latin, Greek, Sanskirt, and the mo- 
dern languages with which English has 
had most contact in Europe. We did not 
often get around to contemporary Amer- 
ican English. We had good backgrounds 
for tackling our own language, though 
they would have been better if they had 
given us the broader perspective study 
of two or three non-Indo-European lan- 
guages would have given us. But no 
amount of background can compensate 
for absence of foreground. It is signifi- 
cant that the best analytic work on mo- 
dern English was done by Europeans 
such as Poutsma, Jespersen, Kruisinga, 
Palmer, and Jones—all of them involved 
in the teaching of English to foreigners. 

A revolution is now in process in Eng 
lish-language study in this country. 
Structural analysis of contemporary Eng- 
lish is becoming a major interest in 
many departments. But the revolution 
is still in progress, and like all revolu- 
tions it is somewhat messy. Many 
“structuralists’ are convinced that a 
fresh start is necessary. The old ana- 
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lysis looked largely at the written lan- 
guage: we must look entirely at the 
spoken language, which can be repre- 
sented on paper only by careful (and 
complex) phonetic-phonemic transcrip 
tion. The old analysis was influenced by 
Latin grammar: Latin grammar must be 
forgotten. The old analysis was based 


on meaning: meaning must be kept out 
of linguistic analysis. The old terminol- 
ogy is unsatisfactory: a new one must 
be worked out. Our revolution is a 
necessary one, but it is to be hoped 
that a postrevolutionary adjustment will 
not be too long in coming. 

A great deal of hard work is going 


into the formulation of analyses of the 
living language, and outlines of its 
structure that are both reasonably ac- 
curate and reasonably simple should be 
available within a few years. Meanwhile 
we have a healthy ferment which teach- 
ers in general could have a taste of to 
advantage. 


Ninth Indiana Workshop on Teacher Education 


Understanding and Improving Indiana Teacher Certification 
Turkey Run State Park 


November 11-13, 1956 


introduction 


Background of the Workshop: The cur- 
rent series of workshops dealing with 
the problems of teacher education degan 
in 1949 under the sponsorship of the 
Directors of Student Teaching, a group 
that later became the Indiana Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching. The themes 
of the individual workshops suggest 
the nature and scope of problems con- 
sidered during the series: 


March, 1949 
McCormick’s Creek State Park 
“Identification of Problems in Teacher 
Education” 


November, 1949 
McCormick’s Creek State Park 
“The Common Curriculum for Teachers 
and Their Proper Guidance in 
Training” 


November, 1950 
Pokagon State Park 
“Permanent Organization of State 
Agencies Concerned with Teacher 
Training and the Identification of 
of Desirable Competencies for Teachers” 


Members of the Steering Committee 
for the Ninth Teacher Education Work- 
shop were: Dan H. Cooper, Chairman. 
Wenonah Brewer, Bernard Kohlbrenner, 
Victor Lawhead, Karl Mossanari, Rever- 
end Xavier Maudlin, Norman Pratt, 
George Waller, and Phillip S. Wilder. Dr. 
Philip Peek, Indiana University, served 
as general chairman for the workshop. 


January, 1957 


November, 195] 
Pokagon State Park 
“Special Problems Such as the 
Development of Moral and Spiritual 
Attitudes, Provision for Student 
Teaching, Certification Problems, and 
the Fifth-Year Proposal’ 


November, 1952 
Pokagon State Park 
“The Investigation of Promising 
Experiments in Teacher Education 
around the Country” 


November, 1953 
Spring Mill State Park 
“How Can Our Colleges Develop 
Intellectual Vigor in Teachers” 


November, 1954 
Turkey Run State Park 
“The Improvement of Instruction in 
Indiana Colleges” 


November, 1955 
Turkey Run State Park 
“The Nature of General Education 
for Prospective Teachers” 


Certain timely considerations led the 
Steering Committee to select for he 
theme of the Ninth Workshop ‘’Under- 
standing and Improving Indiana Teacher 
Certification.” First, throughout the 
country there have been in recent 
months interested discussions of the cer- 
tification of teachers as a part of a 
wider reappraisal of American educa- 
tion. Second, within Indiana a number 
of committees and commissions had 


recently reported recommendations for 
changes in the state patterns of certi- 
fication. Representation of these were 
the Special Commission on Public Educa- 
tion directed by Warren Roberts, the 
Advisory Committee of the State Teach- 
er Training and Licensing Commissicn 
(Structure of the Fifth Year in Teacher 
Education) chaired by Ralph Tirey. and 
the Committee on the Pattern for the 
Training of Elementary Teachers in Indi- 
ana chaired by Wendell W. Wright. In 
addition to the interests in certification 
generated by the reports of these 
groups, the distribution in 1954 of the 
revised edition of Bulletin 192, Hand- 
book on Teacher Education, brought into 
sharper focus the main outline of a 
certification pattern that could be 
studied conveniently in a single docu- 
ment. 


Workshop Oroganization: The Steering 
Committee looked upon the workshop 
experience as an opportunity for par- 
ticipation both to study critically the 
State’s pattern of teacher certification 
and to become informed of the national 
developments in this field. To those ends 
the Ninth Workshop was structured to 
promote widest discussion of specific 
issues and to provide time for three 
major addresses of resource persons of 
national repute. 

Study of specific provisions of Bul- 
letin 192, Handbook on Teacher Educa- 
tion, was encouraged through discussion 
groups at three levels: twenty-nine small 
groups of two or three members with 
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attention focused on the elementary pro- 
gram and patterns within secondary 
fields, five larger groups of twelve to fif- 
teen concerned broadly with patterns at 
the elementary and secondary levels re- 
spectively, and finally the total work- 
shop addressed to a consideration of pro- 
posals emanating from all the larger 
work groups. The Steering Committee 
had requested participants to study in- 
dependently pertinent sections of the 
Bulletin prior to coming to Turkey Run. 


At the final session of the workshop 
summaries of the thinking and recom- 
mendations of the five work groups 
were submitted to the Implementation 
Committee whose function was to con- 
sider and propose ways for carrying 
workshop proposals into action. Serving 
on the committee were: Richard Burk- 
hardt, Herbert Heller, Curtis Kirklin, 
Dale Morehead, Warren Roberts, Henry 
Whisler, Phillip Wilder, and George 
Waller, Chairman. 


A second ad hoc committee was ap- 
pointed to review the operation of the 
Workshop in respect to the functions 
and personnel of the Steering Committee 
and its relation to the other agencies 
interested in teacher education. Mem- 
bers of the group included Clinton Green, 


Summaries of Major Addresses 


Chairman, Wenonah Brewer, H. A. Jeep, 
Milton Kraft, and Harold Shigley. The 
committee proposed joint meetings of 
the Steering Committee and the Execu- 
tive Board of Association for Student 
Teaching (Indiana University) to deal 
with the problem of sponsorship, com- 
mittee personnel, and general direction 
for the workshop. Two such meetings 
were held, the first one November 11, 
1956, at Turkey Run and the second on 
November 30, 1956. A portion of the 
minutes of the latter meeting reports 
the outcome of their discussion: 


“With due consideration of the issues 
at hand the following points were agreed 
upon: 


1. AST as the sponsoring organization 
of workshops is probably the only 
existing group where will be found 
a cross section of all people inter- 
ested in teacher education including 
subject-matter groups, educational- 
ists, public school and college people. 


2. Definite enthusiasm was held for 
continuing teacher education work- 
Shops in Indiana. 


3. Satisfaction was expressed with the 
the pattern of a nine member Steer- 
ing Committee for each workshop 


“A Challenge to Teacher Certification” 
Harry J. Fuller 


Dr. Fuller’s remarks centered on three 

major concerns: (1) the need for broad 
participation in the formulation of cer- 
tification requirements, (2) the academic 
quality of students planning to become 
teachers, and (3) the regular attempts 
to increase professional course require- 
ments. 


He felt that teacher certification could 
be enhanced if professors of arts and 
sciences had an increased role in deter- 
mining the programs of preparation in 
their respective fields. This would mean, 
he said, that participation in formulat- 
ing certification regulations would be 
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broadened to include more than the edu- 
cational bureaucracy of superintendents, 
professors of education, state boards of 
education, and representatives of the 
educational organizations. He lauded 
the practice of the Workshop of includ- 
ing wide representation from the arts 
and science in its membership. 


He cited the report of the Educational 
Testing Service on the performance of 
college students on the Selective Service 
examination as evidence of the relative- 
ly low academic level of prospective 
teachers. Many of the more capable 
students, he suggested, choose fields 
where they are not restricted by a 
multitude of course requirements un- 


with three new members appointed 
each year to serve for a term of 
three years. 


4. By unanimous action the group decid- 
ed that the outgoing Steering Com- 
mittee and the AST Executive Board 
should meet together each year at 
some time after the workshop to 
make the selection of the new mem- 
bers of the next Steering Committe. 


5. The Steering Committee has the 
power and authority to choose from 
its personnel its chairman for the fol- 
lowing year. This action will probably 
be taken at the workshop to insure 
organization for future action.” 


Three major addresses brought to the 
workshop wider views of the certifica- 
tion problem. In the opening sesseion 
Dr. Harry J. Fuller, Department of Bot- 
any, University of Illinois, spoke on “A 
Challenge to Teacher Certification.” The 
second general session featured Dr. W. 
Ear! Armstrong, Director, National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, in an address ‘The Purpose and 
Future of Teacher Certification.’ “New 
Frontiers for the Teacher of Teachers” 
was the topic for Dr. Harold Rugg, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Columbia University in 
the third general session. 


related to their fields of special inter- 
est. 


Dr. Fuller called attention to specific 
cases in neighboring states where regu- 
lar attempts were being made to in- 
crease the amount of professional edu- 
cation in licensing patterns. He recog- 
nized it as reasonable and desirable 
“for prospective teachers to have funda- 
mental training in child psychology, in 
classroom methods, and in some other 
fields of professional education,” but 
lamented the situation when ‘‘courses 
in these fields are endlessly multiplied 
by a kind of academic fission, usually 
at the expense of training in sound 
intellectual disciplines.” 
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“The Purpose and Future of 
Teacher Certification” 


W. Earl Armstrong 


After a brief review of the history 
of teacher certification and some re- 
marks related to a comparison with 
licensing procedures in other profes- 
sions, Dr. Armstrong described what he 
considered to be the proper function of 
certification. ‘‘The licensing board,” 
he said, “should set up the machinery 
for determining whether a teacher-edu- 
cation program is valid.” The curriculum 
for teacher education should be deter- 
mined by the institution of higher learn- 
ing and not by the licensing board. Nor 
should the administration of the insti- 
tution be a part of the licensing re- 
sponsibilty. 

in reviewing current developments 
he indicated four directions where pro- 
gress was in evidence: (1) accreditation 
of schools offering teacher education 
curricula, (2) greater interest on the 
part of academic professors, (3) greeter 
interest on the part of professional 
organizations, and (4) improved public 
school administration as related to 
teacher-education problems. 


A trend toward more generai cer- 
tification was seen in recently adopted 
certification patterns in California, Kan- 
sas, and Washingon. “Ideally,”’ said Dr. 
Armstrong, ‘teaching should be licensed 
with one certificate; specialized quali- 


fications should be determined by the 
special interest groups.” 


“New Frontiers for the Teacher 
of Teachers” 


Harold Ruag 


As a point of departure for his thesis 
Dr. Rugg reminded his audiences of the 
sheer enormity of presumption in cer- 
tifying a candidate for teaching. “Do 
you certify the values of this candi- 
date?’” he asked. “Do you certify his 
beliefs?’ ‘Does the candidate teacher 
have the expectancy of social change?” 
“Is he an optimist about man’s ability 
to investigate?’ Having placed teacher 
education in the social milieu of recent 
wars he asked what we were doing to 
teach men of character that would make 
the recent degeneracy of man unccn- 
ceivable in the world. 

As to new frontiers he saw the great- 
est promise in possibilities for basing 
teacher education on a well-conceived 
design rather than on the improvisation 
so characteristic of programs in the 
early twentieth century. An impressive 
body of sew knowledge has become 
available through inter-disciplinary and 
independent studies. If we can overcome 
the block of relying solely on ecclectic 
approaches through traditional educa- 
tional philosophic, and instead weld a 
design from a world view of man with 
the help of new discoveries in the fields 
of science, social science, arts, and 


Summary of Group Reports 


Group | 
Elementary 


Chairman: Howard Book 


|. While we approve of the philos- 
ophy and organization of the report of 
the Committee on the Pattern for the 
Training of Elementary Teachers, we 
believe that the proposal could have 
been improved if the reorganization had 
been undertaken with reference to the 
five-year program. 

ll. A resolution was introduced and 
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passed by common consent that ine 
phrase on page 11, second line of ihe 
third paragraph of the Handbook on 
Teacher Education, ‘‘or are teaching on 
permit,” be deleted. 

Recorder: Sister M. Joanice, C.S.C. 


Group Il 
Elementary 


Chairman: Edgar Tanruther 


|. Concerning the request of the Sci- 
ence and Math Committee—We agree 


morals, we may witness the construction 
of effective teacher-education programs. 
“It seems clear,” he said, ‘i hat theory, 
design, and construction suggests the 
pattern in which worthy programs must 
grow.” 


A second frontier was seen in the 
need for a theory of teaching for today. 
He saw nothing on the current scene 
comparable in significance to the strides 
taken a generation or two ago by the 
MacMurrys, de Garmo, and Parker. The 
teacher’s intuitive understanding of 
children is not sufficient. 


The contributions of depth psychology 
were cited as a third possible frontier 
where numerous groups were probing 
the unconscious mind. Coupled with 
these discoveries is the extended aware- 
ness of the self and the conditions for 
creative behavior. These suggest a fourth 
major frontier for teacher education 
where the behavioral sciences are *~~; 
ing integrated theories of man. ™ so- 
ciety, and of learning. connection 
Dr. Rugg reviewed research in a wide 
range of fields as communication con- 
trol, intuitionism, symbol transfer, endo- 
chrenology, and psychoanalysis. Of three 
major psychological functions of rational 
man he pointed out that machines were 
performing two of these needs—those 
of habit formation and logical oroblem- 
solving. “But,” he reminded his audi- 
ence, ‘the machine cannot yet ask the 
questions.” 


that many elementary teachers need 
more mathematics in their training, but 
we also feel that the mathematics de- 
partments need to rethink what they 
have to offer elementary teachers. We 
further wish to point out that’a good 
program of counseling and testing will 
reveal these deficiencies and appropriate 
programs can then be planned by stv- 
dent and advisor. 

ll. At present the program for ele- 
mentary and secondary teacher certifica- 
tion are not set down in comparable 
fashion. We must recognize that:in the 
near future—and even now—many <or- 
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ganizations are concerned with and have 
responsibility for the accreditation of 
teacher education. 

We recommend that the published 
statements on certification for the ele- 
mentary program in Indiana recognize 
these various agencies. 

A. The North Central Association sets 
the standard of excellence for the 
total program of the institution. 

. The National Association of Col 
leges for Teacher Education sets 
the standard of excellence for the 
teacher education programs. 

. The Commission on Teacher Train- 
ing and Licensing sets the broad 
pattern of teacher education for 
the state of Indiana. 

. Each teacher education institution 
develops a specific program within 
the patterns suggested by the 
foregoing agencies. 

A restatement of the elementary cer- 
tification requirements in the light of 
the certification roles of these agencies 
will do much to make possible future 
development and flexibility in both the 
elementary and the secondary licensing 
areas. 

lil. We approve the steps of the Com- 
mittee on the Patterns for the Training 
of Elemenary Teachers in Indiana as be- 
ing directed toward more flexibility. 

Recorder: Perry J. Mille: 


Group | 
Secondary 


Chairman: Mary E. Owen 


|. Need for greater flexibility in cer- 
tification requirements at the secondary 
school level— 

A. Members of the group were in 
agreement in the conclusion that 
present certification requirements 
are too “rigid” and that flexibility 
in selection of course and distribu- 
tion of areas of subject matter in 
qualifying for comprehensive and 
restricted certificates would be 
much more effective. 


B. Flexibility in available certificates 


within an area was deemed im- 
portant. 

Examples: Social studies - Make it 
possible for a student to earn both 
a comprehensive and a restricted 
certificate in the areas of history 
and social studies, or a comprehen- 
sive certificate in history, and gov- 
ernment and a restricted certifi- 
cate in social studies or vice versa. 


Music, Arts, and Crafts— 


1. Delete restricted and con- 
ditional certificate and applying 
work to a comprehensive certifi- 
cate would be better to prepare 
the teacher. (This applies to 
music.) 

2. Provide for two possible 
comprehensives in music - one in 
vocal, one in instrumental - would 
benefit the girl who will never 
direct a band or orchestra, but 
will teach vocal only. This would 
coincide with the policies oi 
the national organizations. ‘There 
was much feeling in the groups 
against ‘fragmentation’—spreading 
the student’s course work too 
many ways into too many small 
courses.” 


3. Indiana certification 
music needs to be in line with 
plans set up by the national edu- 
cation organizations in the area 
of music (NENC, NASM). Such ac- 
tion would allow for needed flexi- 
bility and the training needed by 
public school music teachers. 


ll. Need for greater depth in subject 
matter directly related to student’s 
chosen certification area. 


A. Time allowed in the student's cur- 
riculum for more subject matter 
courses in mathematics, biology, 
social studies, etc., would give the 
prospective teacher more actual 
knowledge of his field and con- 
sequently, a greater sense of se- 
curity. For example, a student in 
the area of social studies cannot 
teach economics if he has had 
only one course in economics. A 
too-thin “spread” of subject mat- 
ter courses is objectionable. 


This needed greater depth of sub- 
ject matter could be assured if 
there were a reduction in number 
of professional education require- 
ments. It was thought by some 
members of the group that meth- 
odology courses should be taught 
either as education courses and 
not included in the 40-hour total 
or taught as “content” courses by 
subject matter departments and 
considered as professionalized sub- 
ject matter. 


. The need for keeping up with tech- 
nological developments was 
stressed. It was brought out, for 
example, that more and more well- 
trained engineers are going to be 
needed and that those prospective 
engineers need thorough training 
in college mathematics and’ phys- 
ics. 


. The subject of the requirement in 
conservation education was raised 
and feelings was expressed that a 
specific course requirement should 
not be maintained. Dr. Whisler 
stated in reply that a specific con- 
servation course is not required— 
that if the basic principles of the 
conservation of natural resources 
are included in courses taught in 
science, social studies, and other 
areas in the student’s curriculum, 
the student meets the state re- 
quirement. Institutions must certi- 
ty to the effect. (It was agreed that 
this point needs further discussion 
and clarification). 


lll. Need for continued study of cer- 
tification requirements - constant vigi- 
lance. 


It was recommended that a contin- 
ving committee of persons in the 
field of the certificate concerned be 
appointed to review frequenty the 
requirements in order to guarantee 
effectiveness.. It was brought out 
that each of us would be inter- 
ested in, and attend, the “opening 
hearings” held to discuss certifi- 
cation. 


The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which are the result of meet- 
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ings such as this should reach tne 
persons involved in making deci- 
sions related to certification. 


IV. Additional Points of Discussion 


l. 


Perhaps the professional methods 
course should be in the subject 
matter departments. People there 
know the subject matter. 


. Students need to be kept informec 


on new developments in their 
fields. 

It was suggested that a survey of 
science course be included in the 
curriculum of science majors in 
order that they may be familiar 
with science progress around the 


world. 


. Mathematics is a changing field 


of study. Machines have revolu- 
tionized methods of computing. 
The teaching of math needs to be 
in line with new methods. 


. Entire program of elementary edu- 


cation should be reviewed—too 
many methods courses and not 
enough content courses. All of us 
need to be concerned about the 
teaching at elementary level, for 
the background the child acquires 
in grade school affects his later 
success in high school and college. 


. The co-operation of national and 


state organizations connected with 
subject matter areas would be of 
great help in setting up certifica- 
tion requirements. 


6. Curriculum andcertification 


Professional 


changes should be set up in prin- 
ciple, rather than being specific as 
to courses and number of hours. 


_In all areas of concentration, a 


well-balanced distribution 
of courses is an essential goal. 

education courses 
should not consume an unreason- 
able amount of the student’s time. 
lt was apparent in this group that 
good, sound subject matter is con- 
sidered to be of prime importance. 


Beware of “fragmentation” in sub- 


ject matter courses. Pull related 
material together. 


. Relative to the Fifth Year Program 


—no one school should have its 
specific program set up and ap- 
proved by the Commission since 
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the program of the first school to 
reach the Commission may become 
the criterion for all schools. Pro- 
grams should be set up in prin- 
ciple. Technical matters should be 
left up to the institutions. 


Recorder: Margaret Beeman 


Group Il 
Secondary 


Chairman: Elvin S. Eyster 


The thinking of this discussion group 
is reported in three major categories: 
Policy Recommendations, Specific Re- 
commendations, and Suggestions for the 
Fifth Year. 


|. Policy Recommendations. 
A. That the Indiana Teacher Educa- 


Bulletin 192) be changed from “A 
minimum of 3 semester hours or 4 
quarter hours in each of the fol- 
lowing subjects: biology, botany, 
zoology, physiology. ..... “ to 
botany, zoology (may be met by 


6 hours of biology), physiology. . “’ 


. That consideration be given to 


dropping “health or first aid and 
safety’’from the biological science 
requirement. 


. That the sentence “‘In one or more 


of these areas there shall be an 
emphasis on natural and human 
resources” be substituted for the 
current statement on conservation 
in each of the restricted areas af- 
fected. 


F. That “psychology” be added to the 


list of subjects included in the so- 
cial studies area. 


tion Workshop oppose statutory re- 
quirements pertaining to curric- 
ulum and certification. 


. That the State Department of Pub- 


lic Instruction inform pertinent 
departments in the teacher educa- 
tion institution by letter or circu- 
lar of proposed revisions or addi- 
tions to certification requirements. 
We do not regard an item in a pub- 
lic newspaper as sufficient notifi- 
cation of a public meetng. 


. That we abhor the adoption of the 


comprehensive area in Radio-TV 

and suggest that it be reconsidered 

as a restricted area in a pattern 
compatible with: 

1. those in the other communica- 
tions fields of language arts, 
speech, and journalism. 

2. the degree program in institu- 
tions accredited for offering 
professional training in radio 
and television. 


Il. Specific Recommendations 
A. That the Social Science Compre- 


hensive Area include 20 semester 
hours of history and 10 hours in 
each of two other fields. 


. That ‘‘navigation” be deleted from 


requirements for the conditional 
and restricted license in Earth Sci- 
ence (page 26, Bulletin 192). 


. That the praseology in the biologi- 


cal science requirement (page 19, 


Ill. That the M.A. Degree or thirty se- 
mester hours of advanced study be ac- 
cepted for the fifth year requirement. 


Recorder: Gretchen Kemp 


Group III 
Secondary 


Chairman: Francis Mitchell 


Recommendations of the group in- 

clude the following: 

1. That certain terms as ‘’Practical 
Arts,’ in Bulletin 192, Handbook 
on Teacher Education, be ciarified. 

ll. That elementary teachers who teach 
in the junior high school should 
hold restricted area certificates in 
the fields in which they teach. 

lll. That secondary certification pat- 
terns permit three restricted areas 
in place of or possibly in perfer- 
ence to a comprehensive and a re- 
stricted for teachers in junior high 
schools and small high schools. 

IV That the section on Industrial arts 
(page 23) be rewritten to give pro- 
per recognition to each of the basic 
industrial arts, which are labora- 
tory courses and as foilows: draft- 
ing, graphic arts, metals, woods, 
transportation, electricities, and 
crafts. 

V. That the restricted area (Special 
Shop) be omitted (page 28). 
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Vl. That approval be made of the Ro- 
berts’ Report (page 7, Item 4) hav- 
ing to do with the relative impor- 
tance of history, political science, 


sociology, economics, and geogra- 


phy in the preparation of a Sociai 


Studies teacher. We recommend 
that greater attention be given the 
development of integrated courses 
at the college level to vitalize the 
social studies. 

Vil. That the proposed structure of the 


Roster of Participants 


Fifth Year Program be disapproved 
since it requires additional profes- 
sional education for all candidates. 
We recommend that this be left to 
the discretion of the candidate. 
Recorder: Paul Million 


Ambrose, Curtis 
Andrews, Jennie E. 
Anthony, Cloyd 
Armacost, Richard R. 
Beeman, Margaret 
Blecha, Milo K. 
Book, Howard A. 
Braden, Samuel E. 
Brewer, Wenonah G. 
Bulgin, |. W. 
Burhardt, Richard W. 
Butz, Hazel E. 
Cecile, Sister M. Agnes 
Celine, Sister M. 
Clark, Elmer 

Cooper, Dan H. 
Edwards, P. D. 
Eyster, Elvin S. 
Finke, Mary H. 
Fisher, Ann M. 
Fridian, Sister M. 
Gaither, Mary. 
Green, Clinton C 
Hall, Marion T. 
Hargreaves, Robert 
Heller, Herbert L. 
Howard, William L. 
Hoyt, Herman A. 
Humberd, Jesse 
Jeep, H. A. 


Joanice, Sister M., C.S.C. 


Johnson, Earl A. 
Johnson, E. Orville 
Jones, Lucile 
Kellogg, Allen B. 
Kemp, Gretchen A. 
Kirklin, Curtis D. 
Koch, G. David 
Kohlbrenner, B. J. 
Kraft, Milton E. 
Krekeler, Carl H. 
Kroenke, Richard G. 
Kutz, R. M. 
Kuntz, Leo F. 
Lange, ©. E. 
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institution 


Oakland City College 

Taylor University 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Purdue University 

Purdue University 

Butler University 

Manchester College 

Indiana University 

Indiana State Teachers College 


Ft. Wayne Bible College 


Ball State Teachers Coliege 
Taylor University 

St. Mary’s College 

St. Francis College 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Purdue University 

Ball State Teachers College 
Indiana University | 
John Herron Art School 
Hanover College 

St. Francis College 

Indiana University 

DePauw University 

Butler University 

Ball State Teachers Colleae 
DePauw University 

Butler University 

Grace College 

Grace College 

Ball State Teachers College 
St. Mary’s College 

Earlham College 

Ball State Teachers College 
Evansville College 

Indiana Central College 
Indiana University 

Franklin College of Indiana 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Notre Dame 

Earlham College 

Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso University 
Hanover College 

University of Notre Dame 
Huntington College 


Lawhead, Victor 
Lawrence, Clayton G. 
Lucas, Rev. Ernest, CPPS 
Massanari, Karl 
Maudlin, Rev. Xavier 
McCann, Lloyd E. 
McKenzie, Elbridge 


Merkel, Russel S. 
Messer, Nellie B. 
Miller, Perry J. 
Million, Paul 

Mitchell, F. H. 

Moore, Charles K. 
Morehead, Dale 
Nelson, Lloyd P. 
Niswander, R. Emerson 
Olivia, Sister Mary 
Owen, Mary S. 

Peak, Philip 

Pfender, D. C. 

Pierre, Sister Marie, DSF 
Priscilla, Sister M., OSB 
Ramsey, Wallace 
Roberts, Warren 

Roth, Lloyd E. 

Sando, Wilbur B. 
Sharpe, Don 

Shigley, Harold 
Sister Alaysius Gutgsell 
Smith, Lloyd N. 
Stapley, Maurice E. 
Steele, Howard H. 
Tanruther, Edgar M. 
Uphouse, Norman H. 
Usher, Roland G., Jr. 
Vikner, C. F. 

Waldron, Margaret L. 
Weller, G. M. 

Walsh, Rev. Marion 
Whisler, Henry 


Wilder, Philip S. 
Zirkle, George A. 
Zurcher, Carl 


institution 


Ball State Teachers College 

Marion College 

St. Joseph’s College 

Goshen College 

St. Meinrad Seminary 

Butler University 

Anderson College and 
Theological Seminary 

Indiana Central College 

Franklin College of Indiana 

Goshen College 

Purdue University 

Wabash College 

DePauw University 

Indiana Committee for TEPS 

Ball State Teachers College 

Manchester College 

Marian College 

Franklin College 

Indiana University 

Purdue University 

Marian College 

St. Benedict’s Normal College 

Purdue University 

Wabash College 

Ft. Wayne Bible College 

Bethel College 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Marian College 

St. Bendict’s College 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Indiana University 

Bethel College 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Grace College 

Butler University 

Valparaiso University 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods 

Butler University 

St. Meinrad Seminary 

State Department of Public 
Instruction 

Wabash College 

Hanover College 

Huntington College 
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First Interim Report to the President 


The President’s Committee on Education 


Beyond The High School 


Editor’s Note: 


In presenting the First interim Report to 
ihe President by the Presideni’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School, the 
Journal departs for the customary practice 
of not engaging in re-publication of materi- 
als previously published. This is done in this 
case because the demand for the report is 
exceeding the supply. and the American 
Alumni Council is encouraging that this re- 
port by made available to alumni of all in- 
stitutions of higher learning throughout the 
country. We are taking this means to cir- 
culate the report to the Alumni of Indiana 
State Teachers College. Mr. James Farmer, 
Alumni Director, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, is responsible for transmitting the re- 
port to the Journal for publication. 


THE PROBLEM AND AN 
APPROACH TO ITS SOLUTION 


The inescapable fact about the future 
of education beyond the high school is 
that in 1956 almost twice as many child- 
ren will be born in the United States as 
were born in 1936. Already more people 
than ever before are attending the Na- 
tion’s colleges, universities, and other 
post-high school educational institutions, 
yet the impact of the greatly increased 
birth rates of the past 15 years will 
shortly strike, and will be felt with 
mounting intensity each year as far 
into the future as we can foresee. More- 
over, the patterns already emerging in 
our society will necessitate that a much 
higher percentage of this vastly in- 
creased population receive education 
and training after high school. In fact 
a 75 percent increase in professiona! 
and technical personnel is predictea by 
1975 along with a 25 percent decrease 
in laborers. Simultaneously the greater 
income available to many families will 
increase the incentive and provide the 
means to pay for the education of more 
young people. 


It is inevitable that by 1970, less than 
15 years from now, larger proportions 
of the much larger numbers of young 
people will demand post-high school 
education and training to earn a living, 
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to discharge the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, and to enjoy the leisure which 
their increased productivity will earn. 
Indeed, the number in colleges and uni- 
versities alone will be at least double, 
and may well be triple the more than 3 
million now being served, while other 
millions will seek to be served by corre- 
spondence schools, private resident 
schools, educational television, appren- 
tice training, and other programs. 


In addition, current trends leave no 
doubt that many million more adults of 
all ages will look to a growing variety 
of institutions and programs for the 
education and training they too will 
need to adjust to the changing world. 
We are achieving in this country mass 
wealth, mass goods, mass leisure, and 
mass opportunities for further educa- 
tion. This is a new way—a never-before 
experienced way—to live on a national 
scale. 


These undisputed facts present the 
American people and their educational 
system with their greatest challenge 
and their greatest opportunity. To meet 
this critical situation in time, the Presi- 
dent has charged the Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School with 
alerting the American people to the ma- 
jor problems. He has asked the Commit- 
tee to stimulate active and systematic 
attack upon these problems, already ur- 
gent, lest they become increasingly crit- 
ical in the next 10 to 15 years. 


The Committee’s Approach 


The educators and laymen who com- 
prise the President’s Committee agreed 
that the Committee has a twofold func- 
tion: first, to stimulate informed public 
discussion that will lead to action; and, 
second, out of this discussion and the 
Committee’s own deliberations to forge 
useful recommendations to guide citizen 
action in cooperation with institutions 


and governments to reduce at least some 
of the major problems. In support of 
these aims, the Committee has within 
the past 6 months held 5 Committee 
meetings and numerous subcommittee 
meetings; formulated premises to serve 
as bases for the work ahead; heard 
views of many educators, informed lay- 
men, and interested groups and made 
plans to hear many more; gathered a 
Staff to supply and refine needed in- 
formation and to help implement the 
Committee’s plans; and established a 
course of action to provoke widespread 
discussion in every State and region, 
to identify and bring to the attention 
of the Nation the most critical problems 
of post-high school education, and to 
stimulate action to solve them. 


As a part of the whole task, the Com- 
mittee and its staff have made a series 
of studies defining the basic problems 
in the following areas: (1) the demand 
and need for education beyond the high 
school, (2) the resources to meet the 
demand, (3) some of the modifications 
and improvements that might be ap- 
plied, and (4) the relationships of the 
Federal Government to this field of edu- 
cation. A panel of Committee members 
was assigned to each of these four prob- 
lem areas to clarify the facts and iden- 
tify the central issues. New panels wii! 
now be formed to focus upon the issves 
thus identified. 


As a first step toward bringing the 
basic questions to the attention of local 
groups and stimulating the kind of pub- 
lic discussion that will lead to action, 
the Committee has set up the machinery 
for a series of conferences in five re- 
gions which together comprise all the 
States and Territories. These will be con- 
vened between January and June 1957. 
To prepare for the conferences, the Com- 
mittee arranged for five regional “work- 
shops” organized under the auspices of 
an organization or institution in each 
region. These organizations and institu- 
tions included the Southern Regional 
Education Board, the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, Rad- 
cliffe College, the College of Education 
at the University of Illinois, and New 
York University. The ‘workshops,”’ 
meeting in October and November 1956, 
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brought together from their respective 
areas educational and civic leaders who 
Suggested agenda for the regional con- 
ferences designed to ensure that they 
will focus on the major problems rele- 
vant to each region. They also set up 
machinery for organizing and conduct- 
ing the conferences. 


Out of the ensuing regional confer- 
ences it is hoped that there will come, 
from the opinions of informed lay and 
professional persons: first, an outline of 
the relationships between post-high 
school educational policies and the na- 
tional welfare; second, a delineation of 
the most pressing problems in the re- 
gion; third, a listing of those next steps 
which should be taken regionally and 
within individual States in the region 
to bring about action to resolve these 
problems; fourth, a summary of those 
conclusions on which subsequent action 
should be based; fifth, an identification 
of the relationships that should exist 
between the Federal Government and 
education beyond the high school. It is 


expected also that the regional confer- 


ences will give strong impetus to follow- 
up conferences and early action within 
the States. 


Preliminary operations began in April 
1956 with available discretionary funds 
supplemented in July by the 84th Con- 
gress, which appropriated $150,000 for 
this year and authorized but did not 
appropriate $650,000 for State confer 
ences. Congress also authorized the Com 
missioner of Education to accept dona- 
tions of funds, equipment, personal ser 
vices, and facilities. 


PREMISES ON WHICH A SOLUTION 
SHOULD BE BASED 


Taking Stock 

in taking stock of the present situa- 
tion and in looking ahead 10 to 15 
years, the Committee has been guided 
by criteria which it considers essential 
to the well-being of America and Ameri- 
can education. It has agreed that (1) the 
conservation and development of human 
talent is the proper concern of every 
citizen, and of the Nation; (2) every 
individual, regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin, shall have the 
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opportunity to develop his or her pest 


self, to continue appropriate education 


up to his or her personal point of opti- 
mum development; and (3) the assurance 
of genuine equality of educational op- 
portunity requires that collectively the 
institutions and agencies responsible for 
providing this education be character 
ized by four attributes: 


Quantity . . . there must be a suffi- 
cient number of institutions and quali- 
fied faculty persons to provide for all 
qualified students .. . 


Quality . . . the quality of opportunity 
offered must be good . . . we must find 
ways of meeting the pressure of num- 
bers without jeopardizing the quality of 
present educational opportunities . . 
indeed educational methods and prac 
tices must be made more efficient as 
rapidly as the technologies of other 
fields advance if the quality of education 
offered is to equal the need... 


Variety . . . there must be a variety 
of educational institutions under a diver- 
sity of auspices to offer many choices 
to individuals of various abilities and 
talents who differ in interests, aspira- 
tions, and beliefs .. . 


Accessibility . . . there must be facil- 
ities for education which are accessible 
to all students if equality of opportunity 
is truly to be realized. 


Applying These Premises 


The current labor force of 68 million 
will increase to nearly 90 million by 
1975, and a steadily increasing propor- 
tion will be professional and technical 
persons. Therefore, in the coming two 
decades demands on all phases of post- 
high school education will be extraordi- 
nary. For the 114 million who will grad- 
uate from high school in 1960, the 2 mil- 
lion in 1965, the 214 million in 1970, 
and even for the sizable additional num- 
ber of those reaching adulthood without 
having acquired a high schoo! diploma, 
a wider range of educational opportuni- 
ty beyond high school will be needed. 
The Committee is convinced that this 
potential talent must be served in ac- 
cordance wih the principle of equality 
of educational opportunity which re- 


spects differing individual needs, ca- 
pacities, and interests. It is equally per- 
suaded that such a demand will require 
an immense increase in our educational 
resources beyond what present teaching 
staffs, facilities, and financial resources 
afford. 


Already, organized education beyond 
the high school is more widespread and 
diversified than is perhaps generally 
recognized. The 2-year colleges, public 
school adult education, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, apprentice training, 
training within business and industry, 
home study schools, educational tele- 
vision, proprietary schools such as busi- 
ness colleges, technical institutes, 
schools of art and music, trade schools, 
training within the armed services, and 
other programs are serving large enroll- 
ments which in some cases have been 
increasing with spectacular rapidity in 


recent years. Continued increases are 


inevitable. To choose but 3 examples: 
it is estimated by the United States 
Office of Education that about 36 million 
persons now participate in adult educa- 
tion programs and that by 1970 this 
number will almost double, that the pre- 
sent half-million students in business 
schools will increase to a million, and 
that the present enrollment of 67,000 
in noncollegiate technical institutes will 
be trebled. 


Colleges and universities alone will 
enroll from 3 to 5 million additional stu- 
dents by 1970, possibly more. An addi- 
tional quarter of a million teachers will 
be required, by the most conservative 
estimates. The costs will increase steadi- 
ly as the numbers of students and teach- 
ers grow and as Salaries are raised to 
levels comparable to those of orher pro- 
fessions. 


At the same time, a study of the cur- 
rent American manpower situation 
clearly points up two closely related 
facts. First, of our Nation’s most talent. 
ed high school graduates who do not go 
on to college approximately 100,000 
each year are deterred chiefly for finan- 
cial reasons, perhaps another 100,000 
chiefly by lack of motivation. Second, 
there is a serious shortage of trained 
and competent persons in almost every 
field. 
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The situation defined by these com- 
panion facts has given rise in the past 
to a number of varied proposals for 
Federal and State assistance to students 
in continuing their education beyond the 
high school. The precedents for such 
aid on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment have included the National Youth 
Administration program of the 1930's; 
training of military personnel within 
civilian institutions, and student loan 
programs, during World War Il; the 
World War II and Korean ‘’GI bills”; aid 
to children of veterans whose death 
was service connected; and existing 
fellowship programs of the National 
Science Foundation, Public Health Ser- 
vice, and Atomic Energy Commission. In 
addition, the Federal Government is cur- 
rently giving assistance to undergradu- 
ates in many colleges and universities 
through the ROTC programs of the 
armed services. Assistance to students 
by State and local governments has of 
course been very substantial, though 
indirect, through their support of pub- 
lic institutions, and a majority of the 
States also provide one or more kinds 
of direct scholarship programs. 


PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS 


The Committee’s discussions, the 
staff's researches, and the discussions 
that members of the Committee and 
staff alike have had with educators and 
lay people suggest the following conclu- 
sions. We hope that there will be much 
examination and frank criticism of these 
preliminary conclusions, for they will 
form, as modified by discussion, the 
basis for our later recommendations. 


1. Our ideals and the increasing com- 
plexity of our civilzation require that 
each individual develop his or her tal- 
ents to the fullest.— This country will 
never tolerate the nurturing of an edu- 
cational elite. We must never have a 
system that provides education beyond 
the high school just for those capable 
of being trained for the professions and 
specialized occupations. In addition to 
repudiating our ideals such a system 
would fail progressively shorter of meet- 
ing the needs of the technology and the 
general society of the 1960's. At the 
same time, we must find ways of elimi- 
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nating the waste of talent inherent in 
the fact that tens of thousands of our 
superior high school graduates do not go 
on to college. 


This country’s educational system 
must help each elementary and second- 
ary school pupil and his parents to re- 
cognize better his own talents. It must 
develop among its teachers the skills 
needed to identify talents and to mea- 
sure capacity. It must be equipped to 
give professional guidance not only to 
the student, in school or in college, but 


‘to the individual who, after his formal 


schooling is over, seeks further educa- 
tion. Improved guidance programs are 
clearly indicated for youth and those 
who wish to continue their formal and 
informal education. 


Greater encouragement must be given 
to women to carry on their education 
and training beyond the high school. 
They are rich resources in the efforts to 
meet shortages in many occupations, 
and the recent changes in the patterns 
of their work experiences reflect both 
the great need for their services and the 
breaking down of barriers in professions 
and occupations. There is a need to train 
more women for careers and still great- 
er need for business and industry to 
accord women an equality of opportuni- 


ty. 


2. The needs of the individual and of 
society plus an unprecedented growth 
in the population of post-high school age 
will far outrun the present or planned 
capacity of existing colleges and uni- 
versities and other post-high-school in- 
stitutions.—The vital statistics have been 
stated and restated. Each year’s new 
data on population and enrollments are 
translating earlier estimates into reali- 
ty. While there is time, plans must be 
made to provide the needed capacity— 
in teachers, buildings, and funds. The 
dimensions of the problem must be 
given ever wider circulation. Unless the 
laymen as well as the educators are 
aware of the problem, no effective plan- 
ning can be done, for the decision and 
the cost eventually rest with all of us. 


3. The needs of the oncoming millions 
of individtals with varying capacities 
and interests will call for a broader 


range of educational opportunities, and 
less rigid time requirements. Plans for 
*he expanded educational system that 
is needed cannot be developed solely on 
the popular belief that the 4-year col- 
Ige is the only standard of value of edv- 
cation beyond the high school. The need- 
ed range of educational opportunities 
will among other things include extended 
secondary school work for some, appren- 
ticeship for others, 2-year general study 
programs for many, 2-year technical 
training for subprofessional positions, 4- 
year liberal arts courses for still others, 
nrofessional preparation for many, and 
a wide variety of adult education pro- 
grams. Moreover, a restructuring of 
some of the existing institutional rela- 
tionships may well be necessary. 


The growth of community and junior 
colleges is a significant development of 
our educational system in this century 
and is probably the next logical step 
in and rounding out our educational sys- 
tem. While the emphasis in many junior 
colleges is to prepare students for trans- 
fer to 4-year institutions, an important 
function and contribution of the 2-year 
college has been to offer a terminal 
program aimed at providing general edu- 
cation and training for the subprofes- 
sions and occupations of a highly tech- 
nical nature. There appears, however, to 
be a constant pressure both from within 
and without these institutions to become 
4-year colleges, thus defeating the major 
purpose for which they were establish- 
ed. 


Short-sighted economic pressures will 
increasingly stress specialized vocation- 
al training. Hence the Committee feels 
obligated to emphasize that education 
in its broadest sense should be the com- 
mon objective of all these institutional 
programs. An understanding of our own 
end other cultures and of the physical 
and social world in which we live is es- 
sential for the members of a self-govern- 
ing society. The individual must be en- 
couraged to continue, throughout his or 
her lifetime, to seek broad liberal edu- 
cation as well as specialized vocational 
training. In the last analysis, the mea- 
sure of success of an educational system 
is the extent to which it kindles in the 
individual a continuing desire and sense 
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of responsibility. for self-development 
and enlarged understandings 


Even for those who wiil be entering 
upon the traditional collegiate and 
professional curricula, the inflexibility 
of the prevailing pattern of 12 years in 
elementary and secondary schools, 4 
years in college and 2, 3, or more years 
in professional school is in conflict with 
contemporary social trends. It fails to 
account for the varying aptitudes of stu- 
dents and for the cumulative effect upon 
their lives of the lengthening curriculum 
when coupled with existing military 
obligations, earlier marriage ages, and 
earlier retirement ages. 


Fortunately the existing American 
post-high school educational system does 
offer considerable diversity. But to fit 
increasing numbers possessing widely 
varying capacities and interests into an 
increasingly complex civilization even 
greater diversity among institutions may 
be required. Educational institutions, as 
well as accrediting agencies and educa- 
tional associations and foundations, must 
encourage and support experimentation. 
The public must be helped to realize 
that in such experimentation and in the 
provision of a greater variety of educa- 
tional opportunity lie the assurance that 
more men and women will have better 
access to more education. 


However, in expanding and diversify- 
ing opportunities, or in accelerating the 
formal educational process, we must 
never lose sight of the crucial impor- 
tance of maintaining high standards, 
and we must be constantly alert to im- 
prove the quality of the educational 
offerings. 


4. Many more able and qualified teach- 
ers will be needed than present efforts 
can provide.—The profession of college 
teaching must be recognized and re- 
warded equally with other professions 
in order to attract. and retain qualified 
individuals. Talented young people often 
will not ‘select teaching because they 
have found it does not provide the eco- 
nomic advantages of other professions. 
Teachers are leaving the profession for 
better paid-jobs in numbers so large as 
to justify the most serious concern. 
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immediate steps must be taken to 
reverse this trend. The Committee is 
impressed with the need for increasing 
the financial rewards of the teaching 
profession. It is also impressed with the 
need for reducing the nonteaching re- 
quirements so frequently imposed on 
faculty mmbers. 


This profession more than any other 
depends on self-reproduction and thus 
support of those faculties and institu- 
tions that train teachers is of prime 
concern. Moreover, sources of teachers 
seldom used must be tapped, such as 
the practicing scientist, the qualified 
housewife whose family obligations will 
permit outside employment, the experi- 
enced businessman and trade union re- 
presentative, and the competent retired 
teacher. Institutions must experiment 
with means of extending the leverage 
of the faculty, including increasing the 
size of certain classes, reducing the 
number of courses, utilizing communi- 
cation media such as television, and eli- 
minating clerical duties. However, such 
Steps should be looked upon candidly as 
interim measures pending development 
of a more fundamental solution. Quali- 


fied teachers, in number far beyond any 


that present sources could supply, will 
be needed, not only for colleges and 
universities but for all institutions en- 
gaged in education beyond the high 
school. And because the quality of edu- 
cation beyond the high school is so 
evidently dependent upon the quality 
of the foundations laid in the elemen- 
tary and scondary schools, the Commit- 
tee equally emphasizes the growing 
necessity for far greater numbers of 
able teachers in those schools. 


The training of college teachers, the 
Committee recognizes, is a special prob- 
lem of as great urgency as the training 


of engineers, scientists, nuclear physi- . 


cians. It will consider whether addition- 
al special programs may be required, 
or even, as has been suggested, that 
some institutions might be encouraged 
to concentrate on training college teach- 
ers. 


5. There must be promptly formu- 
lated an explicit, considered policy as 


to the role of the Federal Government in | 


education beyond the high school.— The 
Federal Government, through many sep- 
arate agencies, now does many things 
that involve and have an impact on edu- 
cation beyond the high school. Aside 
from the obvious impact of military ser- 
vice programs on post-high school youth 
and the services performed by the Office 
of Education, major examples are aid 
to land-grant colleges, the surplus pro- 
perty program, agricultural extension 
and research, National Service Founda- 
tion research and fellowship programs, 
veterans’ education, vocational rehabili- 
tation, ROTC programs, the college hous- 
ing loan program, contract research 
sponsored by many Federal! agencies, 
and international education programs, 
among many others. In recent years the 
Federal Government has spent more than 
a billion dollars annually in educational 
activities beyond the high school, and 
yet no overall policy exists. 


Over and above these separate pro- 
grams the Federal Government is even 
now being called upon for an increasing 
number of other forms of support such 
as: extension of loan programs; scholar- 
ship aid, especially for aspiring teachers; 
special “‘crash programs” for production 
of doctors, atomic scientists and engi- 
neers, and even contributions toward 
vocational training in the 13th and 14th 
years. The Federal Government has no 
clear and explicit policy to guide the 
consideration of such proposals. 


A policy should be formulated, after 
full study and informed debate, with re- 
gard to the broader needs of the whole 
society, before crash programs to assist 
any one occupational group or particular 
type of institution are established. The 
Committee will have more to say on this 
in its next report. 


6. Even with the best possible utiliza- 
tion of existing resources, additional 
financial support must be provided if the 
additional millions in the population are 
to be enabled to develop their talents 
to the fullest.—It is already crystal clear 
that post-high school education will cost 
much more in total as each year ad- 
vances. Even though it will probably cost 
more per capita, it will also continue to 
pay increasing dividends to our Nation 
and our people. 
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As promptly as possible there should 
be made State-by-State analyses of how 
many are to be educated, what the costs 
will be, what rearrangements and expan- 
sion of facilities will be needed, and 
what new types of institutions will be 
necessary. The problems differ widely 
from one State to another. The planning 
should obviously involve cooperation be- 
tween public and private institutions. 
To encourage this kind of analysis and 
planning the Committee wiil consider 
the desirability and feasibility of early 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States to in- 
sure that planning will be completed in 
time to solve the problems. 


Even while the localized needs are 
thus being specified and defined by the 
State studies, consideration must be 
given to how and by whom—the individ- 
vals and their parents; private employ- 
ers; private philanthropy; loca!, State, 
and Federal governments—the increasing 
costs of supporting more individual stu- 
dents, training more teachers, and build- 
ing more buildings shall be borne. It is 


already clear that present resources will 
be grossly inadequate. 


As larger proportions of young men 
and women are encouraged to continue 
their education, so many more individ- 
uals may have to be aided in meeting 
the costs. This appears likely even 
though it is expected that there will be 
greater discretionary incomes available 
to most parents. Federal participation is 
already being demanded. This and alter- 
native proposals must be weighed. 


Simultaneously, sources of financial 
support for both public and private insti- 
tutions must be expanded to employ 
additional teachers at better salaries, 
to build and expand bulidings, and pro- 
bably to create new institutions of vary- 
ing kinds. This, the Committee’s studies 
indicate, will be needed even after all 
existing institutions, faculties and facili- 
ties are stretched to encompass more. 
Hence the Committee will weigh pro- 
posals for grants for teacher training, 
loans for other than self-liquidating 
buildings, grants for various kinds of 


Tribute to Edwin Nelson Canine 


MERIBAH CLARK 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


October 1, 1927, was a memorable 
date to Meribah Clark, a newcomer to 
Terre Haute and to Indiana State Teach- 
ers College; she knew not one person in 
the city or on the faculty; she knew 
nothing of the traditions of the college 
or of the pride of Hoosiers in their state 
and history. President L. N. Hines had 
assured her that she had a job on re- 
commendation of Dean Bogardus; Miss 
Helen Reeve supplied her with the ad- 
dresses of available rooms; Jimmy Rit- 
chey reported that a box had arrived 
and was in Room 28 in the southeast 
corner on the second floor of the train- 
ing school; Principal E. E. Ramsey greet- 
ed her as the new social studies teach- 
er and gave her a schedule of classes 
of the training school and Mr. EN. 
Canine explained the teacher train- 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ing program and told her that she 
might have, during the fall term, as 
many as eight student teachers. At her 
expression of dismay at the number, 
Mr. Canine smiled reassuringly and re- 
marked that he would be ready to stand 
by in case of trouble. Little did Miss 
Clark realize, then, how much help was 
to be needed and what that unruffled 
smile would mean to her during the 
next eight years. 

Mr. Canine proved to be a schoo! man 
after Miss Clark’s own heart. To him 
school was a serious business to be 
attended to diligently. To him scholar- 
ship was important and no learning 
took place without attention and effort. 
The place of the supervisor was to plan 
thoughtfully and in such a manner that 
difficulties were avoided and classwork 


physical facilities, contruction of ROTC 
facilities at Federal expenses, and still 
other proposals that are already being 
considered by some legislators. 


Timely Action 


A chief purpose of the Committee's 
assignment is to give the American peo- 
pie the salient facts about education be- 
yond the high school and to show the 
need for planning timely action on local, 
State, and Federal levels. While the Com- 
mittee is finding and presenting those 
salient facts, and also focusing upon its 
own recommendations, it is seeking to 
obtain the benefit of the thinking, an- 
alysis; and planning already being done 
in many places and by many able people 
and to stimulate more. In effect, the 
Comrnittee believes that it can achieve 
its real mission only by actively involv- 
ing responsible educators and lay citi- 
zens in the process of formulating con- 
clusions and making recommendations. 


moved on an even keel. Evaluation was 
Mr. Canine’s special realm. Never was 
a supervisor more adep* at accurate 
diagnosis of difficulty in a classroom. 
He had an uncanny intuition for locating 
the weak and strong spots. And when 
basic principles of sound education were 
being violated, he was fearless in point- 
ing out changes that the teacher should 
make. Seldom did he fail to offer a sensi- 
ble, workable solution for correction. 
The whole process was done in such a 
quick, quiet way that some individuals, 
a little slow in comprehension, had a 
hard time to follow. And because Mr. 
Canine worked with no show of excite- 
ment or self aggrandizement some mem- 
bers of the faculty did not realize the 
load that he carried in assignment, in- 
terviewing, and supervision of student 
teachers. 

The busiest and happiest period of 
Mr. Canine’s tenure at Indiana State 
was that during which he worked on 
the revision of the social studies cur- 
riculum under the auspices of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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The revision added many hours of con- 
centrated effort to the regular job. But 
he thrived on it as nothing gave him 
greater satisfaction than to study, plan 
and organize. At five o'clock every after 
noon Mr. Canine packed the ever pre- 
sent brief case with incompleted papers, 
bade the halftime secretary a cheery 
good night, and swung down the steps. 
At home after dinner, this home work 
was completed, so he could start each 
day afresh. He was a man of industry. 


Mr. Canine loved Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. He came as a student to the 
institution from a rural school in Mont- 
gomery County, Indiana. After his grad- 
vation, and during his subsequent years 
of teaching, all of which were done in 
Indiana, he never lost touch with the 
college. He was glad to return to his 
Alma Mater as Director of Secondary 
Teacher Training. He liked Terre Haute; 
he was happy to live close to his child- 
hood home; he was particularly happy 
in his job; for he felt, after years of 
supervising teachers of the public 
schools, that he had experiences to 
share with both student teachers and 
their supervisors. 


He was jealous of the name of Indiana 
State Teachers College and he used 
every occasion to make school men and 
the public conscious of the opportunities 
offered by the institution and of the ser- 
vices available there. How effectively 
but unassumingly it was done; there 
was none of the flamboyant talk of the 
supersalesman. 


East Chicago was often in his thoughts, 
too, and why shouldn’t it be? In 1904 
when he had become superintendent 
there, the system employed 20-30 teach- 
ers; and when he left in 1925 to come 
to Indiana State Teachers College there 
were 300-400 teachers. For 21 years 
he had guided the growth and deveiop- 
ment of schools in that rapidly growing 
area. He had struggled with school bud 
gets; mounting tax rates; enlarged cur- 
riculums; increased enrollments (made 
up in many cases of foreign children 
needing special adjustment); and the 
planning and construction of new build- 
ings. His job had been a wonderful chal- 
lenge to him and he had met it weil. 
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There had been no school fights. The 
new had been accepted, but the old had 
not been discarded all at once. Mr. Ca- 
nine was progressive, but conservative 
too; he had an accurate eye for ba'ance. 


The early years at Indiana State had 
grounded him in mastery of detail and 
respect for scholarship. His two degrees 
from Indiana University were earned 
degrees, earned by hard labor. He read 
worthwhile books. His ability to give 
the essence of a book in a few well 
chosen words was to be coveted. One 
of his hobbies was collecting old text 
books. For the Literary Club of Terre 
Haute he once wrote a most enjoyable 
paper on the books and magazines of 
his childhood. He enjoyed the fellowship 
ot the Literary Club, particularly the 
discussions following the papers. 


He also enjoyed quiet conversation. 
He had a fund of stories which he told 
in rather a sly way. They were never 
off color nor of the boisterous variety, 
but they left the listener chuckling after 
he got the point. However, Mr. Canine 
was too busy to waste time just talking, 
and he frowned on anything that smack- 
ed of gossip. He enjoyed the meetings of 
the professional groups to which he 
belonged. There he made friendships 
that lasted through he years. 


From early childhood he was a regular 
attendant at church, in which he whole: 
heatedly believed. At East Chicago he 
had served as moderator of the (»- 
gregational Church and he had taugh! 
a large Sunday School Class on which 
he put much thought and efferi. Mr. 
Canine was a deeply religious man, con- 
scious of the mod in nature and respect- 
ful of the God in Man whom he never 
abused and whom he always attempted 
to uplift. 


His love of nature was nourished 
through travel into all parts of “ne 
United States. Many times the trips com- 
bined attendence at professional meet 
ings with the pleasure of new localities. 
On his return Mr. Canine would sum- 
marize the high spots of the meeting, 
punctuating his impressions with vivid 
description of the beautiful, interest- 
ing, or unusual things he and Mrs. Can- 
ine had seen. 


He was fortunate in his companion. 
Mrs. Canine was a woman of ability 
who rose to the presidency of the Fed- 
erated Womens Club of Indiana. Mr. 
Canine was proud of her and did all he 
could to make her experience hapny 
and profitable. He was gracious and con- 
sidsrate, cooperating when the neces- 
sities of her position took her from 
home or demanded her attention from 
more personal or family affairs. He 
spoke modestly of the high army rank 
to which his son had risen and he was 
equally proud of his daughter, a teach- 
er in the Whiting, Indiana High School. 
The family was marked by its pleasan: 
relationships with one another. He 
helped to make them the capable family 
they were and they reciprocated in mak- 
ing him the efficient, serene, and gentle 
person he was. 


Next to family and profession came 
the love of the farm, his birthplace, his 
childhood home. There he spent his 
vacations and many week ends, in work 
clothes, tending the garden, trimming 
the berries, cultivating the flowers, and 
discussing farm plans with the trusted 
tenant. How proud he was of his vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers, products of 
his labor of love. This was the life that 
offered relaxation from_ professional 
Strain and made for his optimistic out- 
look on the world, his unwillingness to 
see evil intent in any man, and his pa- 
tience for listening. 


Mr. Canine retired in 1935. For seven 
years, until his death in 1948, Miss 
Clark saw him only occasionally and had 
little chance to let him know how much 
she missed the clean, fine, serious 
gentleman with the unruffled smile who 
had been her professional father-confes- 
sor for eight years. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 
Edwin Nelson Canine 


Born: September 13, 1868, in Mont- 
gomery County, Indiana 


Education: 
Rural school in Montgomery County, 
Indiana; Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege; A. B. 1901, Indiana University; 
M. A. 1929, Indiana University. 
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Teaching experience: 


Rural Schools in Montgomery County, 
Indiana, 1888-92; 


Superintendent of Schools ai Flora, 
Indiana, 1892-97; 


Superintendent of Schools at Green- 
wood, Indiana, 1897-1900; 


Principal of High School at Elwood, 
Indiana, 1901; 

Principal of High School at Gas City, 
Indiana, 1902-04; 
Superintendent of Schools at (Cast 
Chicago, Indiana, 1904-1925; 
Director of Secondary Teacher Train- 
ing at Indiana State Teachers College, 
1925-35. 


Died; June 17, 1948. 


Book Reviews 


Bergsonian Philosophy and Thomism 
by Jacques Maritain, translated by M. 
L. Andison with J. G. Andison, Philo- 
sophical Library Publishers, New York, 
1955. 383 pp. 

This is a scrupulous translation of one 
of Jacques Maritain’s earliest books, La 
Philosophie Bergsonienne, the first edi- 
tion of which appeared in 1913, with 
the 49 page Preface to the 1929 second 
edition, to which is appended his later 
judgement on Bergson, an Essay of Ap- 
preciation, (the two chapters of which 
are here taken from Ransoming the 
Time, translated by H. L. Binsse and 
oublished in this country by Scribners), 
intended by Maritain to mitigate “ 
the harshness of my former criticism.” 
To this is added an APPENDIX, ‘Marginal 
Notes on Aristotle’; and a fruitful BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY, grouping “according to the 
affinity of the subjects dealt with, the 
main and the shorter articles of Berg: 
son.” The book as a whole is the most 
scrupulously translated, edited, printed, 
and proofread volume to come from this 
publisher to my knowledge to date. !t 
is perhaps also the most precious. 

In the form of a polemical attack, (at 
the highest level of philosophical integ- 
rity but with the verve of the early re- 
emergence of Acquinian thought on the 
contemporary scene), on their irrational- 
ism and intuitivism of the Bergsonian 
philosophy at the peak of its impact, 
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the Aristotelian intellectualism of Mari- 
tain gets perhaps its most effective 
Statement. That it does not have the 
‘balance’ of Maritain’s later work, evi- 
dent here for example in the Essay of 
Appreciation, or that it does not carry 
the definitive weight of the very great 
Degrees of Knowledge, now in process of 
re-translation, is rather than a loss its 
unique value. And the attack is the more 
telling that it is the carrier of the re- 
vival in the modern world of the intel- 
lectualism of Aristotle and Acquinas, 
rather than the routine response of the 
‘scientific’ positivist or neo-positivist 
mind. It is odd, but not unintelligble, 
to experience how much more radical, 
and radically refreshing, is the appeal 
to the tradition of Philosophy in the ana- 
lysis of a ‘modernism’ that has the field, 
as had the Bergsonian philosophy at the 
time, than would be the appeal to that 
other ‘modernism’, in a quarrel among 
‘modernisms’, Science. 


Eugene |. Dyche 
Head, Department of Philosophy 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The Curious Art of Autobiography 
from Benvenuto Cellini to Rudyard Kip- 
ling. By H. N. Wethered. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 237, 
vii. $7.50. 

The author of this work states in 
the “Foreword”: “I have tried to ar- 
range, sO far as space admits, an incom- 
plete but fairly representative list of 
writers who have told us in their own 
way what they were like and also the 
kind of age in which they lived.” The 
book is divided into five broad sections: 
Sixteenth Century, Seventeenth Century, 
Eighteenth Century, Nineteenth Century, 
Twentieth Century—with separate essays 
on twenty-one autobiographical writers 
arranged under the appropriate century- 
headings. An average number of ten 
pages is devoted to each writer. Rous- 
seau receives the fullest treatment, with 
seventeen pages; the shortest essay 
is on Bunyan, with six pages. As the 
title indicates, the writers discussed 
range from Cellini to Kipling. Most of 
them are English; only four are not Eng- 
lish—Cellini, Montaigne, Rousseau, and 
Franklin. Some biographical information 


is given on each subject, but on the 
whole the chapters are largely devoted 
to excerpts from the autobiographical 
writings of each. 


The title of the book seems poorly 
chosen, for nothing is said about the 
art of autobiography as such. A better 
title might have been, Sketches of Auto- 
biographers with Examples of Their 
Writings. Although the writers are listed 
under century headings so that one may 
know generally when they were active, 
very few life-dates are given. This seems 
a curious oversight; dates might have 
been noted very simply under each 
name at chapter-headings. Further, no 
information is given on the years cover- 
ed by the autobiographical writings; 
nor do we find any data on the publica- 
tion or general availability of the writ- 
ings. In the various quotations no dis- 
tinction is made between passages from 
letters (and other sources) and passages 
from formal autobiographies. This re- 
viewer checked carefully the entries 
from Franklin and noted several lacunae 
not indicated and several inaccuracies. 
Franklin’s account of his famous meeting 
with Cotton Mather does not occur in 
the Autobiography, but in a letter writ- 
ten to Samuel Mather in 1784. Mather’s 
admonition to Franklin was not ‘’Stop, 
Stop!” but “Stoop, stoop!’’—which gives 


the whole point to the anecdote. 


The book has no index and the price 
($7.50) seems excessive. But in spite 
of its faults, the work does discuss a 
large number of autobiographers with 
samplings of their writings not readily 
available in any other single work. 


Joseph S. Schick 
Professor of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Educating Spastic Children. By F. 
Eleanor Schonell. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. pp. 242 xx, $6.00. 


The title by using ‘spastic’ appears 
to narrow the book more than it should. 
The introduction gives this statement, 
“Many people tend to use the term 
‘spastic’ when referring to all individ- 
vals suffering from cerebral palsy, 
whereas actually the spastic group is 
one of several in the cerebral palsy 
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category. The present study is concerned 
with the whole group of cerebral palsy 
cases The clinical connotation of the 
term ‘cerebral palsy’ implies muscular 
disorder which is due to faulty develop- 
ment of, or damage to the brain occur- 
ring before, during, or after birth.” 


The definition and description of types 
is accurate, concise, and simply phrased 
and should be especially useful to one 
wishing an overview or review. 


Part Il deals with the problems of 
intelligence. A study, the main purpose 
of which was to obtain information on 
the causation, incidence, and educability 
of cerebral palsy children in and around 
Birmingham, England, introduced this 
part. This study substantiated by other 
Studies in various parts of the English 
speaking world lead the author to con- 
clude that as a general statement the 
incidence of cerebral palsy among schoo! 
children is about one per thousand. 

Many of these children have in the 
past been classified as mentally defi- 
cient. Partly because of physical limita- 
tion to respond to the test and partly 
because of the cumulative effect of the 
handicap on the general fund of know- 
ledge, they have scored lower than they 
really are. It is estimated that about 
50% of the | Q’s are above 70. It is 
suggested that the Terman Merrill re- 
vision of the Binet Intelligence Scale is 
quite appropriate for estimating intel- 
ligence when in the hands of a quali- 
fied examiner. 

Part Ill deals with educational prot- 
lems by first dividing them according 
to intelligence and age and then giving 
plans for courses of study in basic 
school subjects. The work from several 
experimental programs is given with 
considerable detail for a “first term’ 
followed by an experimental program 
including writing, reading, and arith. 
metic. 

Part IV gives psychological and socia! 
aspects of cerebral palsy. A teacher or 
parent must always remember that 
there is a certain amount of emotional 
unbalance due to the physical condition, 
and also that the handicap often leaves 
the child socially depressed. The child 
himself should be considered as his own 
best norm. Many children have become 
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over-dependent so are happy to do al- 
most nothing to help themselves. This 
can be changed bit by bit. They can be 
taught, and one must continually re- 
member that cooperation, not censure, 
is the only basis for success. 

Teachers and parents as well as pro- 
fessional workers can find useful in- 
formation in this rather elementary 
presentation of a generally little under- 
stood field of behavior, namely, cere- 
bral palsy. 

Rutherford B. Porter 
Director, Special Education Clinic 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Allied Activities in the Secondary 
School. By Louis R. Kilzer, University of. 
Wyoming; Harold H. Stephenson, Sacra- 
mento State College; and H. Orville 
Nordberg, Sacramento State College. 
Harper and Brothers. Harper’s Explora- 
tion Series in Education. 1956. pp. 357. 
$4.50 

Instead of the title of Co-curricuiar 
or Extra-curricular Activities in the Sec- 
ondary School, the author’s have chosen 
the term ‘Allied’ to include the usual 
topics indicated by such book titles. 

After a brief but clear presentation 
of the philosophy of allied activities in 
the modern secondary school there is 
enumerated thirteen (13) guiding prin- 
ciples. Because these principles repre- 
sent thinking which is ahead of usual 
practices in our secondary schools, it 
seems feasible to include them in this 
review. The guiding principles are: 

(1) “Allied activities and curricular 
Subjects should supplement each other. 

(2) An activities period should be 
provided in the schedule of the school. 

(3) A constructive program should 
be provided. 

(4) Participation by pupils should be 
both stimulated and limited. 

(5) Admission requirements should 
be democratic. 

(6) Teacher-sponsors of allied activi- 
ties should be given load credit. 

(7) Pupils should be given greater 
freedom and responsibilty in allied ac- 
tivities than in the regular course work. 

(8) Proposed new activities should 
be chartered before they are approved. 

(9) An adequate program of admini- 
Stration and supervision is essential. 


(10) Pupils should be given experi- 
ence in both leadership and followship. 

(11) All meetings should be held on 
the schoo! premises unless permission 
is obtained from the principal to hold 
them elsewhere. 

(12) As far as possible, participation 
in contests should be determined on the 
basis of educational merit rather than 
on the basis of pressure from pupiis, 
teachers, community, or sponsoring or- 
ganiation. 

(13) The offering in allied activities 
should be reevaluated frequently.” 

A very practical contribution is a 
score card for the evaluation of the 
allied-activities program on the above 
13 principles on a five-point scale. 

Chapter Il is devoted to a practical 
discussion of ways to encourage and 
limit participation. Both research and 
extensive writings by leading authori- 
ties in the field are used. 

The remaining Chapters are devoted 
to these topics: Homeroom; School 
Clubs; Secret Societies; Assemblies; 
Pupil Participation in School Govern- 
ment; School Athletics; Music, Drama- 
tics and The Spoken Work; School Publi- 
cations; Financial Aspects of Allied Ac- 
tivities; School Camping, Outdoor Edu- 
cation, and Field Trips; The Social Ac- 
tivities of the School; and Commence- 
ments. 

The style is simple, clear, and invit- 
ing. The content is comprehensive, co- 
herent, up-to-date, and accurate. A se- 
ries of pictures illustrates the allied ac- 
tivities of a modern secondary scool. 
Bibliographies are excellent in exten- 
Siveness and recency. 

Administrators and teachers at the 
junior-senior high school level could 
spend time profitably in an in-service 
program of study using this book as a 
guide. If this were done, the allied ac- 
tivities in the high school would become 
dynamic opportunities for experiences 
in developing social learnings-—.“’the pro- 
cess of joining with fellowmen in the 
exchange, modification, and acceptance 
of ideas toward productive work and 
enjoyable and satisfying living.” 

Helen Ederle 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


.. . offers you Summer Study in 


. . TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 


Et) First Summer Session - June 17 - July 9 
ee Secoud Summer Session - July 22 - August 23 


In addition to regular summer class offerings for both undergraduate and graduate 
Students, you con choose from the workshops and short courses listed below. 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION 
Workshop in Elementary Art Education — June 17 - 28 
Workshop in Elementary Education — July 8 - 19 
Workshop in Reading — June 17 - 28 
Workshop in Problems of Teaching English — June 17 - July 19 
Radio Workshops — June 17 - July 19 
Citizenship Education Workshop — July 1 - 12 
Workshop in Prin. & Tech. of Supervising Student Teachers — June 17 - July 19 
Choral Materials Workshop — June 17 - 29 
Problems in Elementary Music Workshop — July 8 - 20 
Workshop in Orchestral Materials — July 8 - 20 
Workshop in String Materials — July 8 - 20 
Elementary Woodwind Technic Workshop — June 24 - July 5 
Elementary Brass Technic Workshop — July 1-13 
Short Course in Contemporary Homes and Their Furnishings — July 8 - 20 


Short Course in Special Problems in Home Economics (Clothing) — June 24 - July 6 


SECOND SUMMER SESSION : 
Workshop in Problems in Junior High School Music — July 22 - Aug. 3 
Band Materials Workshop — July 22 - Aug. 3 
Seminar in Band Materials Workshop — July 22 - Aug. 3 
Elementary Woodwind Technic Workshop — July 29 - Aug. 10 
Woodwind Solos Workshop — July 29 - Aug. 10 
Workshop in Instrument Repair — Aug. 5 - 17 


Short Course in Teaching Foods in the Secondary School — July 23 - Aug. 7 
Short Course in Child Nutrition — Aug. 8 - 23 
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At 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Choose from curricula listed below. For further information on 
fifth and sixth year study and the doctoral program, write directly to 
Dr. Elmer J. Clark, Director of Graduate Studies, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
@ Master Elementary Teacher 
@ Master Secondary Teacher 
@ Audio-Visual Supervisor 
@ Driver Education 
e Education of Mentally Retarded 
@ Elementary School Principal 
@ General Supervisor 


@ Hearing Therapist 


@ School Psychometrist 


@ Secondary School Principal 


@ Speech Correctionist 


@ Superintendent 


@ Supervising Teacher 


@ Supervisor of Guidance 


e Supervisor of School Libraries and 


Teaching Materials 


@ General Curricula 


@ School Librarian 


Graduate Bulletin sent upon request. 
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